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The methods by which men of genius or reflection 
Iiave attempted to aid the cause of education, are as va- 
rying as the "mind of desultory man." Education^ 
basadvanced from the rank of jurt to that of science^ 
since it is satisfactorily ascertained that we must as well 
be taught to teach as taught to learn. The titles of 
many hundred works on this subject might be enume- 
rated, in which are to be found the gravest discussions 
and the wildest reveries. But we imagine all theories 
may be tested by their adaptation to, or rejection of, those 
two principles of the human mind — the reason and the 
memory. No system can effectuaDy operate upon any 
other with the hope of positive and permanent advan- 
tage. The memory alone, be its impressions ever so 
strong, would be like a loaded car, making no progress 
in the march of intellect, without a moving and direct- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



ing power to bring its valuable articles to the places 
where they are wanted. On the other hand, the mere 
rational power, though by its momentum it might over- 
throw, or its rapidity astonish us, yet, without a proper 
train of soUd and valuable effects, would be useless in 
the career of science, and carry with it a universal ter- 
ror of its unrestrained energies. 

In this view of the inutility of mere memory, a re- 
markable instance may be adduced in the person of the 
celebrated Florentine Ubrarian, Magliabecchi. His te- 
nacious memory enabled him to recall, at pleasure, the 
titles and general purport of the books in the immense 
library under his care. But while he w^ able to give 
to the learned who visited him every information they 
required, his prodigious powers qf meipory were of no 
benefit to himself. Nor did he enlighten mankind by 
this great knowledge of books. He left nothing behind 
him but a catalogue, and a medal. On this he was re- 
presented sitting amidst a great number of books, and 
the inscription, which he himself furnished, contained 
these singularly appropriate words: ^' It is not sufficient 
tobecomelearned,tohavereadmuch,if we read without 
reflection." In the wprds of a writer of the present day, 
who hcLS both read and i:eflected^ be was a living libra- 
ry, but a dark lant^n. 

Shakspeare, who, happily for his fame, and perhaps 
not undeservedly for his merit, is now quoted, not only 
as the illustrator of hwnan life in aU its stages, but asr 
the elucidator of the nicest differences, which are disco- 
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vcrable in its passions, and its philosophy, offers, if we 
mistake not, an appropriate instance of our meaning in 
the celebrated play of Hamlet. In that composition — 
which has employed the whole energies of German and 
English critics to explore its depths of feeling; to illus- 
trateits fHrofound views of human nature ; to point out 
its splendid imagery and its beautiful appropriateness of 
language, so suited to the action of its hero — we may 
find, without difficulty, the requisite illustration of the 
fact. In the soene with the ghost, where the horrible 
tale of incest and murder is revealed to the young 
prince, and the solemn injunction to pursue the act of 
justice is pressed upon him by Denmark's buried ma* 
jesty, in that soul-moving passage which concludes with 
the farewell wofds. Remember me, Hamlet is urged to 
avenge the manes of his fitther. In order to insure the 
remembrance of the solemn injunctions, he calls up his 
utmost powers of muscle and mind. He remembers, he 
thinks, he reasons, he resolves. He determines 

To wipe away all trivial fond records, 
AU saws of books, all forzixs, all pressure past, 
That youth and observation copied there, 
That this commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of the brain ! 

By this coincidence of memory, and the reasoning 
powers, and by which the remembrance is fixed and justi- 
fied, he never forgets the request, and pursues the fearful 
duty of revenging his father's murder. His judgment, 
his reason, goes hand in hand with the recollection of Hhe 
deepdamnation of his takingoff.' That system, therefore, 
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which predicates its results upon the combination of 
memory and reason, the acquisitions of the one, and 
the deliberate ajppreciation of them by the other, is na- 
tural in its method, and philosophic in its principles. 
Reason alone, operating upon a present occasion, or the 
mere recollections of individual experience, is almost of 
the same grade with instinct. Education seeks to ex- 
tend its powers, and it does extend them, through the aid 
of memory, to all that is good and great, useful and ad- 
mirable, in the records of civilization and human im- 
provement. 

The aids furnished by school discipline, either of 
correction or emulation, are only auxiliary to the hi* 
nary composition of these principles. The man 
who, like Dr. Johnson, was flogged into eminence, 
or who, Uke the sainted Heber, rose to fame by the 
force of his godlike ambition, has only had his me- 
mory and reason urged to their full action by these 
appliances. 

Different systems of education vary rather in the 
means than in the intention, rather in their details 
than their general tendency. As they have suc- 
ceeded or failed in their attempts, they have waxed 
and waned in their popularity. Novelty in the modes 
of instruction has too often attracted our attention, 
and we have looked more to the phases, and charac- 
teristics of their changes^ than |^to the object of the 
illuminating power. We cannot but believe that 
the simple Consideration of the effect upon the me- 
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rnory and reasoning powers, will always enable us to 
judge correctly of the value and effect of any given sys- 
tem. 

In the spirit of inquiry, and Bacon says, prudens 
interrogatio est dimidium scientise, we shall continue 
our I observations upon some of the most remai'kable 
systems of education which have made their entrances 
and exits. The spirit of inquiry is indeed to be che- 
rished ; it is the life-breath of institutions like our own. 
A thirst for knowledge is characteristic of our immortal 
nature. We are conscious of the brevity of the pre- 
sent, in comparison with the extent of the future, and 
a philosophical estimate of the value and responsibili- 
ties of human existence, stimulates us to inquire after 
that desideratum in education, as in mechanics, the 
greatest gain of pdwer with the least loss of time. 

With science, however, starts up imposture ; with a 
real regard for the interests of man, arises a spirit of 
debasing selfishness ; and while we attend with pleasure 
to tliose enlarged and hberal ideas, which have given 
rise to the systems of Lancaster, Fellenburg, Pestaloz- 
zi, and Jacotot, we are compelled to dismiss all those 
nameless schemes, symbolical. and mnemonical — ^those 
mechanical elucidations of grammar and history— 
those pierced paper methods of penciling and painting, 
which, after deluding the public, have generally re- 
turned " to plague the inventors." 

The system of Lancaster, afterwards greatly modi- 
fied by Dr. Bell of Madras, through the influence, it is 
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said, of the Ctiurch of England, lest diiakerism should 
creep in under the mantle of monitorial instruction, is 
too well known to the members of the Institute to re- 
quire any particular illustrations at our hands.* 

This eccentric individual, who is now in L6Wer 
Canada, engaged it is said, with unabated zeal, in 
forming schools upon his peculiar plan, was bom in 
England, and after receiving great applause and sup- 
port in that country, was induced to leave it in conse- 
quence of his meeting with heavy losses in an estab- 
lishment at Tooting, which he attempted on too large 
a scale, for his individual raedns. He arrived in the 
United States, and was well received by the American 
. public. His system had already received the support 
of our most intelUgent and virtuous men. "Evearj 
where, where his system Was known and adopted, he 
was received almost with puUic honors. 

Prom the United States Lancaster proceeded to South 
America. There, after a time, he became involved in 
controversies and embarrassments, and from thence he 
returned to the United States, where his necessities 
compelled him to throw himself upon the charities d( 
the American people. 

Bell's, or the Madras system, was soiiiewhat varied 
from that of Lancaster. The latter accomplished a 
great amount of instruction at very little expense, and 

* It may not be amiss to state that\he celebrated Mrs. Trimmer pab- 
lished abook ag'alnst the system, in 1805, in which she cardessly ven- 
tured the opinion, that it was opposed to the gtmus of ChrUtianity. 
This was triumphantly combated by the fiiends of Lancaster. 
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by a number of mechanical arrangements saved a 
great a'mount of labor. Bell had less mechanism and 
more religious instruction, more books and more 
teachers in his schools, and what he gained in the 
greater mental improvement of his pupils, he lost in 
the convenience and economy of the arrangements. 
The modifications of Bell evidently proceeded from the 
principle, that where such masses of individuals were 
taught together, the memory was exercised more than 
the judgment, and the teacher estimated the attain- 
ments of his pupils rather by the accuracy of their re- 
citations than the development of their understand- 
ings. An objection to the system of Lancaster has 
been, that it was adaptable only to the lowest branches 
of education. But the celebrated high school of Edin- 
burgh, formerly under the direction of Mr. Pillans, 
now we believe a professor in the University, is adduced 
as evidence of its complete adaptation to the higher 
branches. In this school nine hundred children were 
taught by Mr. Pillans, on the monitorial plan ; but he 
added a rigid system of examination, by the teachers, 
of the acquirements of the scholars, and lectures were 
given constantly on all the subjects of their studies. 
The monitors were not entirely intrusted with the 
recitations, and extemporaneous exercises were required 
from the scholars as trials of their talent and progress. 
At the lowest calculation, one half the time of Mr. 
Pillans was occupied in giving and receiving ex^ 
planations of the studies. It has been mentioned by 
2 
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a gentleman of gr^at experience and acknowledged 
science, that those boys, who, by their merit, have 
been transferred from the Lancasterian school of this 
city* to the Albany academy, have generally maintained 
their superiority. The fact is very interesting, as it 
holds out great encouragement to those parents whose 
children receive the rudiments of education at these 
schools. With well trained memories and a facility of 
acquiring knowledge, they enter upen the higher 
branches with considerable advantages, and if they 
possess the same rational powers that are found in their 
companions, they must have more than common means 
of success. 

Among the early friends of this system, De Witt 
Clinton, whose name is never to be mentioned without 
veneration, was very conspicuous, when a resident of 
New York, and he participated largely in the efforts 
made at its first establishment. He considered it so 
valuable an improvement as to offer peculiar advan- 
tages to our common schools, both as regards eco- 
nomy of expense and rapidity of instruction. In his 
messages to the legislature in 1820 and 1822, he parti- 
cularly repeated this approbatory opinion. 

Another remarkable person has drawn upon himself 
the attention of mankind by his system of education. 
He was bom in Switzerland in the same year with 
Lancaster, 1771. We need scarcely mention the 
name of so well known a personage as Emanuel De 
Pellenburg. He is said to have inherited from his 

• Albany. 
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mother a spirit of philanthropy and moral courage 
which had a decided effect upon his own career. She 
was the granddaughter of the fiimous Van Tromp. 
For a time he seems to have been warmly engaged in 
poUtical affairs, but he became at length completely 
disgusted with the confusion of intrigue and the base- 
ness of political deception. Finding his countrymen 
of Berne no less hypocritical than the revolutionists of 
Paris, where he was for a time a diplomatic agent, he 
sat down with a feeling of disgust towards the follies, 
and an enthusiastic desire to reform the errors, of man- 
kind, fie had indeed passed from the extremes of 
popularity tp those of unpopularity, and had even been 
obliged to fly from his country to save his life. After 
various fortunes, he made the purchase of the estate of 
Hofwyl, near the city of Berne, and commenced the 
reclaiming of two hundred acres of land, which were 
of such a quality as to draw upon him for his attempt 
the imputation of insanity. 

fiis plan seems to have been, first, the creation of a 
model farm, and in this he was eminently successful ; 
for he raised upon it five times as much as it ever pro- 
duced before. 2d. An experimental farm for the in- 
struction of his pupils. 3d. A manu&ctory of agricul- 
tural implements, and other handicraft. 4th. A board- 
ingschoolforyoung gentlemen. 5th. Aschoolforinstruo- 
tion in the arts of husbandry. 6th. A lithographic press. 
7th. A normal school, or school for teachers. The 
principles of the founder of the school were these : that 
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mankind are of necessity divided into rich and poor ; 
and that, consequently, their education should be con- 
ducted with reference to this state of society ; that, agri- 
culture should be the basis upon which the instruction 
of the classes should be founded, as it creates and con- 
tinues friendly relations between them. We must 
think (as Americans) that Pellenburg was] erroneous 
in making the accidental and artificial distinctions of 
society the basis of mental and moral improvement ; 
since the instruction received at Hofwyl tended to con- 
firm these distinctions, and his system was only appli- 
cable to those countries that were agricultural. The 
inhabitants of St. Helena, of Bermuda, of all the 
islands of the sea, as well as those regions encircled 
" with thick ribbed ice," could never receive any educa- 
tion upon the peculiar principles of Fellenburg. Even 
under his own eye, and with all the facilities he re- 
quired and possessed, wher6 his farms and workshops 
have all been successfully managed, his systepi was of 
very slow operation. He adopted some of the ideas of 
his friend Pestalozzi ; but after all, his education was 
of the hroad cast character, except that part designed for 
the rich, who, in their department, had the usual bA- 
vantages of the highest branches, and the coiistant di- 
rection of thirty teachers. The poor scholars were left 
to accommodate themselves to their condition. Indeed 
he has himself avowed that he designed to make men, 
rather than scholars ; an avowal somewhat vague in its 
terms. That his pupils would become men, could not 
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be doubted ; that tbey would make good men, we do 
not doubt, for one of the greatest merits of the school at 
Hofwyl is, that religion is constantly the subject of in- 
vestigation, and piety of conduct is a pleasing charac- 
teristic of the pupils. That they would become useful 
or accomplished men, above their fellows, if we do not 
esteem learning a mean^bf usefulness, and a source of 
wisdom, is impossible. Many very profound writers 
have treated the school at Hofwyl, as a benevolent in- 
stitution, conferring unquestionable benefits of a certain 
description, and they have rejoiced that its founder has, 
in a period of thirty years, supported the heavy ex- 
penses of his establishment, and doubled the amount of 
his private fortune. But they consider its general ap- 
plicability very doubtful. Indeed, it may be conjec- 
tured that the school would lose its identity and reputa- 
tion, upon the death of its excellent founder. A full 
account of it may be found in a periodical work pub^ 
lished at Geneva, called the Bibliothique Britannique. 
Many of our countrymen have been desirous that this 
system should prevail amongst us. We know of only 
two institutions that resemble that of Hofwyl. One is 
in the state of Maine, the other at Whitesboro', in our 
own state. The resemblance obtains only in the agri- 
cultural department, and this merely attended to as a 
means of support. Not as the basis of Fellenburg, 
on which to build up or confirm the condition of rich 
and poor, or to establish the relations existing between 
the landed proprietor and his tenantry, but to enaUe 
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the poor student to support himself, while he is receive 
ing his education ; and by the labor of a few hours in 
the field, to sit for the remainder of the day free from 
the cares of poverty and the rea angusta domi. These 
two schools are said to be eminently useful, and 
to be sought for by hundreds of applicants, whom the 
limited accommodations of the buildings compel the 
trustees to turn away.* 
^ An American youth is like the m erchant described 
by;Horac e — ^indocilis pauperiem pati ; and any system 
which is intended to limit his ambition, or content him 
with poverty, will as a matter of course, be rejected. A 
volume might be written on the advantages of agricul- 
tural schools with the modifications adopted in Maine 
and New York. They have been recommended to the 
legislature by men of intelligence ; and an enlightened 
and prosperous agriculturist, who belongs to this institu- 
tion, has, on more than one occasion, given the subject 
the weight of his experience and consideration. 

Another modern system, more generally known than 
Fellenburg's, not so much so as Lancaster's, is that of 
Pestalozzi. Henry Pestaluz, or Pestalozzi, was born 
at Zurich, in 1746. He was left an orphan at an early 
age, and necessity, the common mother of industry 
and invention, compelled him to become a teacher, in 

* The Rensselaer School at Troy is an institution of great merit; 
but we believe that agricultural pursuits, so far as they are connected 
with the other studies of this School, are not made the means of sup- 
port. 
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order that he might gain his subsistence. <' Guided by 
experience," says his biographer, "he at length formed a 
novel plan to ameliorate the condition of the indigent^ 
by furnishing them with the means of mental improve'^ 
ment." We also learn, from the same source, that in 
1781 he published a work, under the guise of a dia* 
logue, with the title of lienhard and Gertrude, which 
work contained the principles of his system. He was 
aided in his philanthropic pursuits by a rich landed pro- 
prietor of Wildenstein, M. Tchamer, who, considering 
himself, as every man of wealth should, the responsible 
agent of a kind Providence, which in giving much de- 
mands much in return, gave him his countenance and 
support. Pestalozzi rose at once in public estimation, 
and published numerous valuable works. In 1799 he 
was appointed director of the orphan house of Stanz, 
by the government of Helvetia. In 1802 he was chosen 
a member of the Helvetic Council, and in that capacity 
repaired to Paris to settle some poUticol differences, by 
which the repose of his country was disturbed. He 
afterwards conducted successively two schools at Burg- 
dorlf and Yverdun, which completely established his re- 
putation. A full and clear account of the system of 
Pestalozzi is, according to the Edinburgh Review, a 
great desideratum. As far as can be learned from the 
imperfect accounts we hav^;^ it appears that he had this 
theory: That the appeal of the teacher is to be made 
to two great principles of our nature, fidth and love, 
while those of ambition and emulation are to be dis- 
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CftrdficL .^He conceived the common plans of education 
to be too artificial, and too dependent on the memory- 
alone. He, therefore, sought to influence the judgment. 
Nothing was learned by rote ; the understanding was 
taught without reference to terms. Hisschoolat the castle 
of Yverdun was visited in 1819 by a distinguished Ameri- 
can, and then contained ninety pupils, who were divided 
into foilir great classes, subdivided into other smaller ones, 
and were instructed in seven different rooms. Few or no 
bookswereusediatbefldbppl. The instruction was given 
viva voce, and the duty of the instructors was apparently 
one of excessive labor. The children appeared to be hap- 
py,and to make great progress in their studies. The'chief 
object seemed to be to improve the mind ; and it was the 
opinion of the traveller, that ej^riors were neglected 
almost to the injury of tlie health. This system, although 
never fully explained, has been the subject of many 
writers. But a succinct and intelligible account could 
not be expected firom these, when it is well known that 
Pestalozzi himself could never explain it thoroughly. 
His friends attributed his want of clearness to his " ver- 
nacular pith, his idiomatic peculiarities." Some Euro- 
pean writers have taken up the consideration of the 
subject \ among them Julien, Raymond, Duval, and a 
person by the name of Keef, who styled himself a co- 
adjutor of Pestalozzi, published a work firom the Phila- 
delphia press as long ago as 1808. In the commence- 
ment of his work, he expresses himself rather singular- 
ly : '< The education of children, and the reaiing of 
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v^etables are the only occupations for which I feel any 
aptitude." He proceeds upon the idea, to use his own 
words, ^' that education is the only cause of our becom- 
ing either good, useful, intelligent, rational, moral, and 
virtuous beings; or wicked, noxious, ignorant, senseless, 
superstitious, criminal, and therefore miserable crea- 
tures." He charges the clergy with attempting to make 
the catechism the only object of education. And from 
tills it can be inferred that Mr. Neef looked upon the 
creeds of the Christian world with some prejudice. In- 
deed his book, in its moral code, appears to teach only 
a sublimated deism. This, if our other authorities are 
correct, could not be said of Pestalozzi's system. In the 
12th volume of Silliman's Journal, we have an account 
of the practical part of the system, from the pen of Mr. 
McClure. He describes it as improved by M. Phique- 
pal and Madame Fratageot, of Paris, each of whom 
came to this country, and for a short time con- 
ducted a school upon their improved system. The 
exposition by this gentleman of the plan is thus 
given in his own words : " Never to attempt to teach 
children what they do not comprehend, and to teach 
them in the exact ratio of their understanding it^ with- 
out omitting one link in the chain of ratiocination, pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, from the most 
easy to the most difficult, practicing the most extensive 
and accurate use of all the senses, exercising, improving, 
and perfecting all the mental and corporeal faculties by 
quickening combination, accelerating and carefully ar^ 

3 
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laogiiig compaEmm Judicioualy and impartially mskkkg 
dMnctioii, vumming tip the results bee from pnjudio^ 
and oButioudy avoiding the delusions of imagination^ 
the. constant source of ignorance and error.'' This is, 
indeed, a gbwing description ; and such results as these 
would elevate the Pestalozzian system, or indeed any 
otber, to the highest rank in the scale of human bkss* 
ingi^ and place it next and second only to that divine 
seVelation, which teaches us to be perfect as our Fatjber 
and Exemplar in heaven is perfect. 

The means of effecting all this, says Mr. MdQboie^ 
eensist of a careful exanwation and inspection of th(9 
olgecta tjiemselvep, or of tangible and visible instrur 
ments cakulated to demonstrate their props^rUes, land 
Wtkg them within tbe readh of their sense?. Books 
and descr^tkms are not to be resorted to untU every 
pesstUe means of acquiring the first two have £uled. 
Mechanism is learned by machines^ anthmetii^ by an 
ioBtrument called the arithmometeri mathematics by 
the xnathemometer, trigonometry by the trigonometeri 
stnd so the other branches «f natural history and every 
thing else that can foe illustrated by verbsd or roechani* 
cal exi^anations. Modern languages are taqght by th^ 
boye at acbool to each other, and after the completion of 
the vocabulary, to the extent of the information possessed 
by the fichdars^ the master goes about correcting the 
tqu>ili>tiQns, and ekicidating the rules of jpiammar* 
QjmmBatias, and a mecbsAioal ptofemoth Bce al^ a 
part of Ihe instruction. IMDr. SScCluro owaidei^ the fQPr 
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Um as enuaeiiUy usefiil to the great biatk of mankiad, 
bulmore partioulorly the prodacing and laboriiig clasMB^ 
With great deference to the opinions of Mr. McGhira 
vre are compdled to think that this system, thooghhigh* 
ly advantageous in parts, is not eo as a whd^ It is 
in vain we imagine to expect from any one set of oon- 
tiivaaces the accomplishment of what may be consi- 
dered a universal object. Of the mechanical powers, w« 
limy safely say, they aH tend to a general okgect, — ^Ih^ 
gain of power; but they are not any of them exda- 
sively applicable to all given cases. So of Ihese sy^ 
terns which aim at exclusive api^eaiion, they cann^fc 
be applicable under aH circumstances. Some pwrta erf 
the PestaloBsaan system are admirable. We allude to 
the use of podels and machines, which does more lo 
impart an accurate knowledge of their subject than all 
the diagrams and prcjeetions in the world. Mr. Hot^ 
brook, of Massachusetts, has, in this particular, adopted 
the idea in his common school and lyceum apparatus^ 
and has comlnned the greatest economy with the most 
decided uliUty. A boy may forever be emplojped in stu- 
dying by diagram the sections of a cone, without really 
knowing its true properties, or the di&rence between a 
light or an oblique fig^e, or the varieties produced by 
the revolution of {danes of different verticol angles. 
Must not it be candidly admitted, even by those of 199 
who have obtained the signature and seal which attest 
the regular diploma, that the simplest variations in solid 
figures have too often escaped us, ftom the want of this 
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eihibitionof themtotheeye,a8weUaathemmd? May 
we not go ferther, and say, that from this defect in our 
modes of teaching, the commonest principles of geogra- 
phy and astronomy are misunderstood? We stand upon 
the earth, and, except from the calculations of the more 
learned, do not know our own position upon its surface. 
We look at the starry firmament, thick set with worlds, 
and but few can tell their times and seasons, or trace the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, prevailing in their vernal 
beauty against the loosened bands of the wintry Orion. 
When we have attributed to Pestabzzi and his fed- 
lowers the merit of practical and philosophical explana- 
tion, we have given them their full share of praise. But 
the higher branches of science and intellectual philoso- 
phy; the whole range of criticism, history, theology, 
politics, and poetry— all that is recorded in the annals of 
mental improvement— is beyond the reach of the Pesta- 
lozzian pupil. The very prejudices which the system 
seeks to overthrow, may be created at the pleasure or 
by the inadvertence of the teacher. Theories may be 
colored, principles disguised, and scepticism be intro- 
duced without the power or possibility of counteraction, 
where there is no appeal to the written and standard 
authorities, acknowledged to be such by the wise, the 
impartial, and the good. Unless the scholar, therefore, 
leaves the narrow circle in which he is confined, he will' 
be left with a set of impressions, narrowing daily more 
and more to his own limited sphere of observation, and 
be shut out from all those beautiful scenes which live in. 
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the descriptions of by-gone genius, or are transferred by 
his coteraporaries to canvas^ from which his system com- 
pels him to turn away. 

It is a singular fact, that Pestalozzi wrote a book 
called the Mother's Manual, which he strenuously 
urged upon notice of parents, as a proper exercise initi-^ 
atory to their entrance into his school. Any system 
which rejects the use of books, rejects the experience 
and the wisdom of past ages, and remains in the in* 
fimcy of knowledge. It is a saying of Cicero, that he 
who knows not what has been transacted in past ages, 
will always continue a child. Without books, as a means 
of perpetuating knowledge, every man's discoveries will 
terminate with himself, or at least the generation in 
which he Uves. Tradition gives but a faint shadow of 
a distant object. No other mode of fixing our ideas, 
and preserving our information, can be devised, than 
that of the written or printed record. Addison some- 
where remarks, that all other means of perpetuating 
our ideas continue but a short time. Statues crumble, 
buildings fall in ruins, and pictures decay. These are 
mouldering materials : nature sinks under the immortal 
ideas impressed upon it. Dr. Johnson has also ex- 
pressed. his opinion on the necessity of studying books :. 
"The man of genius, qualified for great undertakings, 
must learn from books the present state of human 
knowledge, that he may not ascribe to himself the in- 
vention of arts generally known ; weary his attention 
with experiments of which the event has long been 
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registered ; and waste, in attempts which have already 
succeeded or miscarried, that time which might haye 
been spent with usefulness and honor upon new under- 
takings." 

We cannot pass by an apposite quotation frdm a 
cdebrated English dramatic poet, which refers quite 
happily to these records of the past : 

That place that does 
Contain my boobi the best companion is } 
To me a glorioua conrt, where hourly I 
CoAvenie with the old sages and phikwopfaem : 
And sometimes^ fior varieiy, I confer 
With kingB and emperors, and weigh their counsels^ 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account ; and in my fancy 
Deface their iS-placed statues. 

Beityeurcare 
To augment a heap of wealth: it shall 
Be mine to increase in knowledge. 

There are two Pestalozzian schools in the county 
of Surrey, at Epsom and Cheam, but we know of no 
bther at present in England. 

The system of Jacotot is almost unknown in the 
United States. A few pamphlets, giving a brief account 
of its origin and results, have found their way across the 
Atlantic ; and one European scientific review has re- 
cently taken a ikvorablenoticeof it. ALondonnewspaper 
of some celebrity, called the Spectator, claims the honiX' 
of having first dmwn upon it the attention of the British 
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public. From these scanty materials we have gleaned 
the following particulars. 

BL Jacotot is a native of Dijon, and by a train of 
extraordinary circumstances became a professor of the 
French language at the university of Louvain, in the 
Netherlands^ He then was called upon to teaeh the 
Freach to pupik whose language he did not under^ 
stand ; aad proceeding upon a maxim which it is said 
is much in vogue, never to confess your igncnrance^ 
however ignorant you may be, he placed in their hasids 
a cc^y of Telemachus, with a French text and a Dutcb 
interlinear translation. So far it was in conformity with 
the idea of Locke, and somewhat resemUed the plan of 
Hamilton. He th^n informed the astonished itiadeiitii 
through an interpreter, that they must commit a certain 
portion of the text to memory, and gather the meaning 
as wdl as they could from the translation. They weffi 
made to repeat incessantly the portion thus committed, 
and relate the substance of what they had learned. The 
tapidity of their progress struck him with astonishment. 
He proceeded in his plan, to which he had been driven 
by necessity ; and alter his pupils had committed word 
by word the first six books of the author, they had actu- 
ally become acquainted with the language to such an 
extent as to bear the most rigid examination in relation 
to its construction, idioms, and the philosophy of its nicest 
principles. He immediately suited his theory to the facts ; 
leaving it toothers to suit their &cts to theirtheories — and 
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formed a plan of universal instruction. His system 
now prevails very generally in Holland and Belgium ; 
in many parts of France ; and it is attracting, as we 
have observed, great attention in England. 

We will attempt to follow him, though briefly, in 
the details of his method, and will suppose a class is to 
be taught the French language, their vernacular 
tongue. A copy of Telemachus is put into their 
hands. No dictionary or grammar is allowed them for 
their assistance. The first word is pointed out to them. 
It is spelled CALYPSO, Calypso. The child 
spells and pronounces it. He repeals it, he speUs it 
again and again. He repeats the letters separately, 
then the syllables, then the parts, and then the whde. 
He IS not fatigued by a demand upon his time. If he 
is tired he may sit dovni, but the word must be tho- 
roughly mastered before he is permitted to go to the 
next He must be able to recognize it in any part of 
the work, to distinguish it under all circumstances. 
When he has succeeded, he is become familiar with 
seven letters of the alphabet. The next word, ne, is then 
learned in the same manner, and it is connected at the 
same time by unceasing repetition with the first word 
Calypso. When these are thoroughly fixed in the 
memory, the scholar is made to point out, if any, the 
letters common to both words ; in short, to discrimi- 
nate thoroughly between their difierences, or to under- 
stand the resemblances. When these are unchangeably 
fixed, by repetition, in the memory, and not till then, a 
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third word, pouvoit, is taken up, thoroughly studied 
committed to memory, analyzed, and repeated in 
connection with the preceding word. This process is 
not enforced by any harsh measurds. The pupil maf 
take his own time to accomplish his lesson, but in the 
manner he is absolutely restricted. When these words 
are learned, he is requested to point them out on some 
other page. When he is found to be their absolute 
master, another word is added for examination and 
committal, and connected by the same unceasing repe- 
tition with the first word of the sentence. 
. In this way the sentences are mastered, and when 
the first sixty lines are learned, the letters of the alpha- 
bet have been taught, and the pupil is found perfectly 
able to read. If he hesitates, if he mistakes, he is in- 
stantly taken back to the same series of words, imtil 
they are perfectly distinguished and comprehended 
By these constant interrogations as to the words, sylla- 
bles, and letters, the answers being of necessity drawn 
from the book before him, the mind of the pupil is ad- 
vantageously exercised, and the memory and the rea- 
son co-operate with the greatest efiect. 

' In writing he pursues an equally peculiar method. 
Instead of placing before the tyro any elementary 
lines, curves, and ovals, he gives him to copy a sen- 
tence in a small hand, being, for obvious reasons, the 
identical sentence from Telemachus already fiuniliar to 
him. He copies the first word, and is allowed to pro- 
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coed ilo fiutber until ail the faults of the first imitation 
are corrected. For instance, he is asked — ^Is this C 
welimade? No. What is the defect? It is not as tall 
as the one I have before me. Can you make k better ? 
Yes. How? By shortening it Why did you not 
make it correctly the first time? I did not pay atten- 
tion; In this way, says Jacotot, the pupil ib made to 
correct himself. The next word is then copied, but the 
sciiolar always commences with the first word. After 
lie has thus written a sentence, he is required to write 
it fit>m memory, and compare it with his previous ef- 
forts, ccyrreoting at each time of trial the fiiults of 
the previous transcriptions. When he can correctly 
make the letters of 'the alphabet, he is exercised in 
the same way with a larger handwriting. It is said 
that the most ign^nrant are taught to write and read 
pi»lfectly well in fifteen days time, and in lessons of an 
hour'a length ooly. The boy who has undergone this 
prdcess, takes his place on the upper benches with as 
much alacrity and confidence as if he had spent years 
in the acquisition of these indispensable branches. ^J^u_ 
cotot having tbjas laid the foundation, makes his future 
instructipa rc^Secal^le to one simple rule — " Learn one 
thing thoroughly and^refer e«»ry thing else to it." This 
i» his gdd^i rule, his universal prindfde. Learn any 
one bodk in the language or science to be attained, 
thoroughly V refer all the rest to it by your own refleo- 
tioB, and verify (this term, verify, is a favorite ezpres- 
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sion with Jacotot) the obfl^rvations of others by what 
you know yourself. He who follows this rule, says a 
Mend of the Fandateur^ will acquire a ki^^uage or 
science in one tenth of the time usually employed in 
arriving at the same result All is in all, says the en- 
thusiastic Jacotot, and though all knowledge is not in 
one book, yet that book contains links and ties to con- 
nect it with others. A stalling point is all that is re- 
quured by the Professor of Louvain. A resting {dace 
was all tliat Archimedes wanted for the lever that wa» 
to move the world. As a fiirtbmr elucidation of the 
sjrstem, it. is urged that language is the sport of ar- 
bitrary ndes, and that, though remarkable^ it is never- 
thdess true, that very many peisons speak and write 
degantly, without being able to verify thdr sentences 
by the strict rules of grammar. Grammar therefore 
is not indispensable to th^ acquirement of language. 
The pupil of Jacotot learns his principles first and the 
rules of grammar afterwards. He is not sent to gmm^ 
marians f(x his instructions, but to the masters of 
grammarians. The first six books of Telemachus we 
suppose to be thoroughly committed. In them, as in 
any other standard production, the student finds the 
dements of grammar, composition, critic^m, ethics, 
natural history, geography, and indeed every thing 
that the accomjAished author of the work must him- 
self have known, in order to produce it Evolve these 
dbnents, says Jacotot, and you have the whole range 
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of the sciences. Do you doubt, ask his friends, lei 
the facts ahready established remove your doubts. 
Boys of fifteen yeais have equaled Fenelon in the ele- 
gance and correctness of his style, Dacier in critical ob- 
servation, Girard in synonymy, and La Harpe in 
belles lettres ! ! 

It is impossible, without hazarding the charge of te- 
diousness, to enumerate all the advantages claimed by 
the admirers of this system, and repeat the results 
which they alledge have followed the actual experi- 
ments made upon all classes of children and men. In 
all cases, say they, the most astonishing effects have 
been produced. The various and repeated interroga- 
tions put to pupils, upon the letters, syllables, words, 
and sentences — ^upon their differences, resemblances, ar- 
rangements, meaning, beauties, defects, contrasts, and 
inferences, lead to a degree of perfection almost surpass- 
ing belief. The entire course of these consists of the 
following exercises : 

1. To imitate. 2. To make general reflections upon 
known facts. 3. To distinguish between synonyms. 
4. To distinguish between synonymous expressions. 6. 
To examine parallel subjects. 6. To examine analo- 
gous thoughts. 7. To transfer or translate the reflec- 
tions arising from one subject to another, somewhat 
similar. 8. To analyze ia chapter, book, or poem.; 9. 
To paraphrase or develop the thoughts of an author. 
10. To^nd subjects for transferrence. 11. To write 
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upon a literary or critical subject, aud to furnish de- 
scriptions of things observed, 'or to imitate a thought. 
12. To imitate a thought. 13. To write letters. 14. 
Toportray a character. 15. Tocompare characters. 16. 
To write tales, sketches, <fcc. 1 7. To verify the gram- 
mar. 18. To write upon any given subject in a given 
time. 19. To speak extemporaneously upon any 
given subject. 

He who knows one book, says Jacotot, can do all 
these things, for in his quaint manner he declares all is 
in all. This, then, is the brief outline of this new and 
popular system of instruction, appealing to the memory 
and reason more powerfully than either of the systems 
already mentioned. 

We cannot omit noticing some of the coincidences 
which in a measure bear out his claim of superiority, 
and are to be found in the methods pursued by self- 
taught men in ancient and modern times. If we can 
cite many examples of eminent success resulting from 
the use of similar means, either accidental or designed; 
if we can show that the men of one book, as they are 
called, have generally become distinguished for theie 
acquirements, and usefulness, it will be bringing for- 
ward some illustrations as yet unclaimed by the friends 
of Jacotot that may elicit further examination, if they 
cannot be set down as proofs of the excellence of his 
method. 
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And here we may premise, in the words of Diigald 
Stewart, that ^^ all human knowledge is originally no> 
thing more than the knowledge of a comparatively 
small number of &ct8, and that every thing which is 
actually known has been found out and learned without 
the aid of an instructor. He who can read, and is poek 
sessed of a good elementary treatise on the science he 
wishes to learn, in truth hardly needs a master." These 
bold and philosopliical assertions seem to corroborate 
the positions of the founder of the system of universal 
instruction. 

Adamson, a celebrated French naturalist, became 
familiar at the age of thirteen years with the works of 
Pliny and Aristotle. The possession of a mioroscope 
completed the conquest of his mind. His attainments 
became extensive ; and he was led by the threads of 
his first studies through the labyrinth of natural history, 
to become an accompUshed writer, a profound observer, 
and an eminent naturalist. 

Ferguson, the astronomer, was another of these self; 
taught men. He attributed his subsequent success to 
his becoming acquainted in early life with a work called 
Gordon's Geographical Grammer. In his modest auto- 
biography he pronounced it his greatest treasure. This 
work of Gordon's enabled him to construct a celestial 
and terrestrial globe, with all their parts ; and by these 
he worked out his first problems, and established his 
reputation as a man of science. 
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The celebrated Malebranche, a philosopher and theo- 
logian of the seventeenth century, accidentally met, 
when young, Des Cartes' Treatise on Man, The tho- 
rough study and acquisition of the principles of this 
treatise, led him to produce works not less famous, or 
less beneficial to mankind. 

Flamstead, the astronomer, drew his first acquisition? 
from one book on the sphere. Herschel became a pro- 
found mathematician by the study of Robert Smith's 
treatise on. harmonics. A more splendid triumph of in- 
dustry and talent over poverty and obscurity can scarce 
be cited. A humble performer in a band of music about 
the person of his prince, he became at length his chosen 
friend, the colleague of the learned, the possessor of 
wealth, the fortunate discoverer of new and unknown 
worlds. 

Pennant, the naturalist, owed his science and fame 
to a careful study of Willoughby's work on birds. 

Our own Frank lin attributes much of his character 
and conduct to the early study of a work on projects by 
Daniel De Foe. 

Holcroft, the dramatist, and Gifford, the reviewer, 
commenced their literary career, each with a single fa- 
vorite work. Numerous instances might be added to 
these, showing the truth of the position. 

If any doubt, says Jacotot, let them try the experi- 
ment, or at least accept the testimonials I offer, of the 
astonishing progress of my pupils, and such he does 
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adduce beyond any question. Without being led away 
by the charms of novelty, we must admit that there is 
something very stiiking in his system. 

This is the first time, in this countiy, that a literary 
institution has honored it with their attention, and it 
is to be hoped that the brief exposition given of its cha- 
racter will lead to a further examination by those more 
capable of ascertaining its real merit, and probable ap- 
plicability. To such must belong the duty of promoting 
those plans from which the generality of mankind turn 
heedlessly away. Men eat and drink, are bom and die, 
all the animal functions of their nature are duly fulfilled. 
The slightest hint is kindly taken, when these are 
to be assisted. Man protects his body from the cold by 
the most curious fabrics, builds over his head the most 
convenient shelters from the weather, he moves with in- 
creasing speed, he seeks his own comfort and enjoy- 
ment at every hazard. But when he is told of his im- 
mortal nature, of the necessity of disciplining it to wis- 
dom and virtue, when the process of mental instruction 
is offered to his consideration, when philanthropy and 
self-devotion make every sacrifice to lead him on to in- 
tellectual happiness, he listens with doubt, and dismisses 
the subject as the vision of dream-distempered theory. 
Happily for him, there are those who watch over the 
femily 6( man, undisturbed by opposition, unmoved by 
ingratitude. Here and there, in every civilized country, 
groups of disinterested individuals are found, combining 
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their efforts ia the cause of science, and dispensing thct 
fruits of their unceasing labors. These fiire the senti- 
nels who protect the sacred deposit of revelation^ and 
learned lore, and who seek to add to the acquisitions of 
past and present ages. Happily, in this country the 
friends of education are not backward, tior the publicJ 
treasures shut against the demands of the rising gene- . 
ration. While wars and devastations disperjae and doom 
to despondency the philanthropists of Europe, here we 
receive their principles with eagerness, and incorporate 
them with our own. The schemes which these gifted 
individuals cannot bring to perfection in their own coun- 
tries, may here be tested by actual experiment, and ap- 
plied to the objects for which they were designed. The 
plan of Jacotot is one of these, and since ivar threatens 
to break up once more the seats of learning in that land 
which now claims the services of himself and his son, 
it may be that its advantages are destined for a distant 
country, of which they scarcely know, — a land which 
may yet be the last refuge of the affrighted muses, the 
la«t hope of liberty and education. 
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